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Truty there is magic ina name. We see this remark illus- 
trated in many of the affairs of life, from the revolutions of king- 
doms, down to the disturbances in the nursery economy. Under the 
banner inscribed liberty and equality, excesses the most lawless, 
and measures the most tyrannical, have been before now effected, 
and an intolerance, which under pure and undisguised despotism, 
would never have been allowed, is quietly submitted to. The 
worship of the goddess of Reason, has been performed by acts 
and ceremonies the most unreasonable and absurd; and glory, 
as the guide, has led to a series of battles and wars, as dis- 
graceful in their execution, as inglorious in their result. Is it 
necessary to bait and worry into disgrace, if not death, an in- 
flexible republican, demagogues have but to affix on him the 
term aristocrat and monarchist. ‘The name is indeed too often 
every thing. In the medical profession, similar illusions abound. 
We will suppose that a person dies in the summer season in one 
of our cities, after a few days sickness; having, in the mean time, 
suffered much from pain and distress in the stomach and head. 
It is reported as a case of bilious remitting fever ; perhaps one of 
a high and violent grade. So far all isin order: people are ac- 
customed to this kind of fever; or at least their ears are familiar 
with the name. But let some sceptic declare that the case was 
one of yellow fever, and the whole city is thrown into alarm; 
people are hurrying away as from the plague, under the influ- 
ence of fears which they cannot well define. [fa person should ask, 
is the yellow fever more extensive in its range than the bilious 
Vou. WL.—17 131 
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132 Hints to the Aged and Children. 


fever ; is it contagious while the other is not; are the means of 
prevention much more difficult in one case than the other? Phy- 
sicians would reply to him, and to the public generally, in the 
negative: but still the alarm would not subside, and it would be 
sufficient to cry out yellow fever, to set the whole city once more 
ina ferment. So, again, we nurse the like illusions in respect to the 
age of the parties suffering. Some hundred children have died in 
Philadelphia in the course of the summer months with cholera ; 
they are often carried off in a very short period of time, often 
are in a state of great anguish and distress; but the disease is 
cholera infantum; it comes every year; we are accustomed to 
it; and unless it cuts off some member of our own family, we feel 
no very deep interest in its progress and history. But let it be 
noised about that there were in one week two or three deaths 
from spasmodic or epidemic cholera, and we should hear nothing 
but the enforcement of quarantine regulations, proclamations from 
health offices, and perhaps prayers offered up in the churches, to 
avert the spread of the threatened pestilence. After all, is the 
last mentioned disease more contagious than the other, or more 
readily warned off by sapient proclamations! Not a whit. Are 
we to hope that a special interposition of Providence will be dis- 
played in our favour, in carrying off one disease rather than 
another, because we are frightened about the former, more than 
the latter? Theologians will reply to this question. 

In winter epidemics, we are deceived with equal readiness by 
aname. ‘Typhus pleurisy, cold plague, spotted fever, putrid sore 
throat, are names of alarming import: but influenza sounds so soft, 
it seems so often to be merely a fashionable and foreign substitute 
for common catarrh or a cold, that it fails to excite uneasiness. 
No allowances, all this time, are made for the differences in bodily 
vigour or in age, and of freedom from other diseases ; and people 
are slow to see that the same state of atmosphere, the same acci- 
dental exposure which will give a common cold to a young person, 
that shall last a certain time, and end in health, may, and does 
speedily prostrate beyond recovery, and terminate in the death of 
an aged parent. Were this difference of result only occasional, 
and to be found in seasons of epidemic visitation or of influenza, 
alone, we should not deem it our duty to dwell so emphatically on 
the facts of the case. But we are desirous of fixing public attention 
on the general principle that cold, especially when conjoined, or 
alternating with moisture, is peculiarly unfavourable to the free 
play of the functions of the animal economy. Hippocrates, in 
one of his aphorisms, represents cold as an enemy to the nerves: 
and so it assuredly is—diminishing, and if long applied, deadening 
sensibility and preventing the evolution of animal heat. It im- 
pedes, moreover, the free play of the respiratory organs, and de- 
presses the activity of the heart, and circulation generally. Nor 
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is it necessary, in order to produce some of these deleterious 
effects, that cold should be so excessive as to benumb and deaden 
the skin and extremities: in what some would call a moderate 
degree of it, the functions may be greatly disturbed, and per- 
verted from their customary rhythm. This is more especially 
the case in those whose powers of life are. feeble, either from 
their organs not having yet attained their full size and propor- 
tionate development, or from their having been worn down by 
long use. The two classes in these states are children and old 
people. They are readily and permanently affected by a cold, 
or what is called a raw air, which is unpleasant by its chilliness, 
without being, as measured by the thermometer, very cold. 
Winter, or the winter half of the year, is the period, therefore, 
peculiarly inimical to children and old people, whose supply of 
animal heat is barely enough for their own purposes, and who 
cannot part with any to the circumambient atmosphere. ‘The 
least debility in persons far advanced in life, is apt to be followed 
by impeded and difficult respiration; and by no other means is 
this debility so soon induced, as by the sedative influence of cold 
and moisture. An air of this kind is also directly oppressive to 
the lungs, by impeding the customary secretion, or discharge of 
their vapour and mucus; and hence the aged person thus circum. 
stanced, soon dies, in a measure suffocated. 

In children, the suppressed function of the skin, by long or 
sudden exposure to a cold and damp atmosphere, is followed by a 
suffocation nearly similar to that described, unless speedy mea- 
sures be adopted to remove it. Sometimes this state is exhibited 
in the form of croup, or disease of the lining membrane of the 
upper part of the windpipe; sometimes there is alteration and 
suffusion of the membrane lining the minuter branches of the 
windpipe, constituting bronchitis, or catarrhal fever. 

These diseases in the two classes of subjects just indicated, do 
not require a new or peculiar state of the atmosphere, different 
from that of common winters, for their production. Sudden and 
intense cold, following a mild season, is capable of giving rise to 
them; and the records of nearly every winter of this description, 
show great mortality among old people, and those otherwise en- 
feebled. Were authorities necessary to corroborate this assertion, 
we could cite the names of Blane, Heberden, and Bateman, 
who have exhibited the number, complication, and violence of 
epidemics in this season. 

The practical and available inference from all this is, to pre- 
vent, with exceeding care, the sudden or protracted operation of 
cold on aged or infantile subjects; to forego, during the winter 
months, all the false theories of inuring them to the inclemencies 
of the season by exposure of the skin, either to cold air or a cold 
bath; but rather to keep the due and full supply of animal heat 
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134 Opium Eaters. 


by warm clothing, especially in the night, and by air of a pleasant 
temperature, by means of open fires, stoves, or furnaces—the last 
being the preferable plan. Frictions of the skin, and the occasional 
use of the warm bath, will be found useful auxiliaries, especially 
in the case of the very aged. As contributing to the same end in 
these persons, a good substantial, and yet easily digestible, food is 
to be freely allowed: this is one of the best means of keeping up 
the vital warmth, and preserving the nervous system from feeble- 
ness, and the senses from becoming obtuse. It will be found infi- 
nitely superior to the diffusible stimuli of ardent spirits, or the 
habitual use of wine—since the excitement to which it gives rise 
is not, as in the latter case, either confined to the stomach, or radi- 
ates unequally to particular parts, such as the head or chest— 
but is diffused through the whole animal economy, being as 
extensive as nutrition itself, which is performed by molecular 
movements in all parts of the body. 

Again we say, let those who cry out effeminacy, and are ex- 
tolling the hardening process, call to mind the practice of the 
Russians, and the other people of northern Europe, who avail 
of every possible means, by skins of sheep up to the most costly 
furs, golashes, or boots, lined with flannel over their common 
shoes when they go out, and by rooms warmed with heated air, 
and furnished with double windows and doors, to keep off the 
sensation and effects of cold.* 


Opium Eaters—To Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, 
India is indebted for the introduction of its melons and grapes; 
and to his grandson, Jehangire, for tobacco. For the introduc- 
tion of opium, we have no date; and it is not even mentioned in 
the poems of Chund. This pernicious plant has robbed the Raj- 
poot of half his virtues; and while it obscures these, it heightens 
his vices, giving to his natural bravery a character of insane 
ferocity ; and to the countenance, which would otherwise beam 
with intelligence, an air of imbecility. Like all stimulants, its 
efiects are magical for a time; but the reaction is not less cer- 
tain; and the faded form, or amorphous bulk, too often attend 
the debilitating influence of a drug, which alike debases mind 
and body. In the more ancient epics, we find no mention of the 
poppy-juice as now used, though the Rajpoot has at all times 
been accustomed to his viaiene- -ra-peala, or intoxicating cup! 
The essence, called arrac, (whence arrack and rack) whether of 
grain, of roots, or of flowers, still welcomes the guest, but is secon- 
dary to the opiate. Umul lar kana, to eat opium together, is the 





* See Journal of Health, vol. u. pp. 81, 141, 151-2 
















Sprains. 


most inviolable pledge ; and an agreement ratified by this cere- 
mony, is stronger than any adjuration. If a rajpoot pays a visit, 
the first question is, Umul “kya, have you had your opium! Umul 
kao, take your opium.—Tod’s Annals of Rajast’han. 







SPRAINS 


Tuere are few things in which people commit more serious 
errors, than in the management of the various accidental injuries 
to which the human body is liable. There is nothing, nev erthe- 
less, in which they are more fond of interfering. ‘The increase 
of suffering which their unskilful management so often pro- 
duces—the conversion by it of a trivial accident into one impli- 
cating a limb, or even the life of an individual—convey to many 
of these would-be- “surgeons no Ww arning lesson, nor deter them, in 
any degree, from pursuing, in other instances, the same repre- 
hensible course. We propose, on the present occasion, to offer 
some few remarks on the proper course to be pursued in cases of 
sprains; not with the view of teaching people to be their own 
surgeons when such an accident has occurred, but to point out 
to them how they may avoid increasing the amount of injury 
they have sustained, previously to the arrival of surgical aid. 

In the first place, we would remark, that injuries inflicted 
upon the joints are always attended with serious consequences, 
unless their management be conducted from the very first with 
proper skill. When of any extent, injuries of these parts pro- 
duce a very rapid and extensive swelling, which renders it im- 
possible often for any one but an experienced surgeon to determine 
whether the joint has suffered merely a sprain or a dislocation ; 
if the treatment were to be conducted on the supposition that 
the former only was the case, when in fact the latter had taken 
place, every one will readily perceive that the patient will run 
the risk of ‘being rendered lame for life. ‘To determine the very 
nature and extent of the accident, therefore, requires a minute 
acquaintance with the anatomy of the parts aflected, which no 
one but a professional.man can be expected to possess. 

In sprains, complete rest of the part is all-important; immedi- 
ately, therefore, after the accident has occurred, the patient 
should be laid in a horizontal position, if the ign joint be one 
of those appertaining to the lower extremity, or to the trunk of 
the body. In sprains of the shoulder, aac. or wrist, a sitting 
posture is to be preferred, the limb being supported in a sling, or 
by being laid upon a table. An elev ‘ated position of the affected 
part is also nec essary. By allowing it to hang down, the pain 
and suffering of the patient are increased, and the rapidity and 
extent of the swelling are always greater. 
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136 Bed for the Sick. 


All handling or twisting of the sprained joint must be care- 
fully avoided, as it tends greatly to augment the injury. <A vul- 
gar prejudice very generally prevails, that sprains require to be 
set, in the same manner as a dislocated bone; and accordingly 
the joint is pulled, kneaded, and twisted by the ignorant by- 
standers—increasing in this manner the agony of the unfortu- 
nate sufferer, and retarding materially the cure. The tendons, 
ligaments, and occasionally the muscles about the injured joint, 
have all suffered a violent distention or twisting, by which their 
sensibility is greatly increased; and in consequence, they are 
liable, upon the application of the least additional irritation, to 
become violently inflamed. This can, in fact, only be prevented, 
in all considerable sprains, by keeping the part at perfect rest; 
and by the use of soothing and sedative applications. 

Tight bandaging a sprained joint, with the view of preventing 
it from swelling, is another injurious practice commonly resorted 
to.. So far from preventing the tumefaction of the injured part, 
it very generally invites and increases it. As a general practice, 
it is far better to leave the joint, until the arrival of the surgeon, 
entirely uncovered and exposed to the air. 

Warm or even hot fomentations, or poultices and irritating 
washes and liniments, are other favourite remedies with the vulgar 
in cases of sprain. These applications do harm, however, in nearly 
every case—increasing the pain and swelling, and accelerating the 
occurrence of inflammation. If any application be made to the 
part before professional assistance can be obtained, it should merely 
be a soft linen or muslin cloth, wet with cold water; or when pre- 
judice is too strong to allow the use of so simple a remedy as water, 
it may be medicated by the addition of a little vinegar. 


BED FOR THE SICK. 


In no occupation do the agents of fashion and of luxury appear 
less appropriately employed, than in the preparation of a bed 
for the repose of the sick. The soft luxurious couch, with its 
costly canopy and impending drapery, its many and sumptuous 
coverings, may be requisite to gratify the feelings of pride and of 
vanity; but it ministers but little to the comfort of its occupant, 
when labouring under disease. In many cases of disease, a bed 
of this description would be absolutely prejudicial. 

The most scrupulous attention to neatness and to cleanliness, is 
always an important consideration in the apartment and couch 
of disease. A neglect of the first, impresses often the mind of the 
patient with feelings of a sombre and melancholy cast, even 
though during health he may have exhibited an indiflerence to 
it; while a neglect of the second will tend either to augment the 
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Bed for the Sick. 137 


malady with which he is afflicted, or to convert it into one of a 
more unmanageable and malignant type. 

Both feather and down beds, are improper or inconvenient in most 
diseases. In such as are attended with any considerable degree 
of fever, or of external inflammation, in particular, they do harm. 
By accumulating the heat about the body of the patient, they 
increase his restlessness, his feelings of uneasiness or of pain, and 
the burning temperature of his skin; all of which symptoms it is 
important, by every means within our power, to abate. The most 
appropriate bed for the sick is undoubtedly a mattrass, formed of 
some soft elastic material, as, for example, horse-hair. When, how- 
ever, a mattrass of the latter cannot be procured, one composed 
of moss, or straw, or what is still better, of the husks of the Indian 
corn, properly prepared, should be adopted in its stead. A couch 
of this kind will be found sufficiently soft and comfortable, even 
by the most delicate individuals; or it may be rendered so, by 
interposing a blanket or two between it and the patient’s body. 
The pillow, or support for the head, should be made of the same 
materials. Whenever the brain is the part principally affected, 
or the disease is one in which that organ is particularly liable to 
suffer, a soft pillow of feathers, in which the head readily sinks, 
has a tendency to increase the pain, delirium, and other unfa- 
vourable symptoms of the case. 

The proper amount of covering to the bed must be regulated, 
in some measure, by the nature and period of the disease, as well 
as by the season of the year, the state of the weather, and other 
circumstances. Whenever the patient’s skin is preternaturally 
hot—that is to say, whenever he is labouring under a decided 
paroxysm of fever, whatever may be the season of the year, the 
covering of his body should be extremely light. In summer a 
linen sheet is sufficient, and even in winter a very slight addition 
to this will suffice. If, however, the patient be chilly, or his 
surface is covered with perspiration, he will require to be more 
warmly enveloped. An absurd opinion is entertained by many, 
that in cases of small pox, measles, scarlet fever, and other 
eruptive fevers, the body should be kept warm, either by an 
abundance of covering, or by increasing artificially the tempera- 
ture of the room. Precisely the reverse, however, is the case : 
by increasing the heat in this manner, the symptoms of the dis- 
ease are invariably aggravated ; but on the contrary, a reduction 
of the temperature by light clothing, and exposure to cool fresh 
air, will have an opposite effect. 

In all febrile cases we believe that linen is a preferable mate- 
rial for the bed clothes, in immediate contact with the body, to one 
either of cotton or wool. I[t is cooler on the one hand, and less 
apt, on the other, to imbibe and retain the vitiated excretions 
from the skin. In various low and chronic cases, however, or 













































































































138 The Eye-lashes. 


where the sick person is liable to profuse perspirations, cotton or 
woollen is to be preferred. 

The importance of cleanliness in every thing that appertains 
to the bedding of the sick has already been adverted to. To 
maintain this, a frequent change of the bed clothes will be re- 
quired. A proper opportunity should, therefore, be taken, if not 
daily, at least at such short intervals as the nature of the disease 
shall, in the estimation of the medical attendant, admit of, to re- 
move the patient from the bed, and to change the clothing of 
the latter, and of his own person, for others perfectly clean and 
well aired. Before the patient rises, attention must be paid, ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the nature of his disease, 
to have the room of a proper and equable temperature. 

Curtains to a sick bed, are, generally speaking, improper. They 
confine the air which the patient breathes ; in consequence it be- 
comes more quickly contaminated, and its temperature unduly 
increased. Now in all diseases a continual supply of fresh, and 
in fevers of cool air, also, is of importance. It is by preventing 
this that curtains, particularly if drawn around the bed and reach- 
ing to the floor, are prejudicial. If they be used at all, they 
should at least never be drawn lower than the middle of the bed- 
stead. All the advantage they afford in certain cases of guarding 
against a draft, or of increasing the warmth of the patient, when 
the latter is proper, is better attained by a proper position of 
the bed, or by additional covering. 

If the apartment be sufficiently large, the bedstead should oc- 
cupy the middle of it—or, at least, should be so situated as to be 
easily approached by the assistants on either side. It should 
never be placed between a window and door, or in any other po- 
sition by which the patient is liable to be exposed to a draft of 
cold air. 

A bedstead for the sick should not be elevated too high from 
the floor, as this renders, in many instances, those offices which 
are necessary for the comfort of the patient, or in the adminis- 
tration of his remedies, difficult to be performed. 


THE EYE-LASHES. 


Tue beauty and expression of the eye is not altogether de- 
pendent upon its colour and brilliancy. It may sparkle with in- 
telligence and wit, or mildly beam with benevolence, innocence, 
or pity: and yet if it be overhung with a flat and shaggy eye- 
brow, or but imperfectly shaded with eye-lashes, composed of a 
few short bristles set wide apart, much of its beauty will be lost. 
Hence we find those who place most importance upon external 
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charms, have been in almost every age extremely solicitous to 
improve and preserve the form and symmetry of these important 
appendages to the organ of sight. Without stopping to notice 
the plans pursued at the toilet of the East to give a darker hue 
to the eye-brows, and by the females of other nations to form 
them into a slight and perfect arch, we propose to say a few 
words upon the beauty of the eye-lashes. 

We need not dwell upon the importance to beauty of long, 
silken, glossy eye-lashes, which have so often been the theme of 
lovers and of poets. Lord Byron, who to all the enthusiasm of an 
eastern lover, added the deep feeling of a poet, has hung some of his 
finest gems on a beautiful eye-lash: one example will be sufficient. 

As a stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willows, 
Now rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows,— 
As the bolt burst on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash’d the soul of that eye, 
From the long lashes round it. 

While the females of our own country, as well as those of most 
parts of Europe, pay little attention to promote, by artificial 
means, the growth and beauty of their eye-lashes, in Circassia, 
Georgia, Persia, and Hindostan, this is one of the first objects of 
a mother’s care. We mention this not as a reproach to the 
former, nor as a commendation of the latter, but merely as a 
matter of fact. 

{t is well known that the hair, when left to itself, seldom grows 
long ; but either splits at the top into two or more forks, or grad- 
ually tapering from the root, terminates in a very fine almost in- 
visible point. When this is the case its further growth is com- 
pletely arrested. The Circassian female, aware of this fact, 
carefully removes the fine point from each eye-lash by means of a 
pair of scissors. Every time this is done, their growth is renewed, 
and they become long, close, finely curved, and of a silky gloss. 
This operation of tipping is repeated every month or six weeks. 

Excepting among the ancient Romans and the modern Chinese, 
large eyes have ever been esteemed essential to beauty. By this 
test alone, we may distinguish whether an antique statue of Venus, 
or of Juno, be Roman or Grecian ; the classic Greeks having more 
taste than to represent a goddess with small peering miserly eyes. 
Homer, indeed, seldom mentions Juno without comparing her eyes 
to those of an ox. The oriental poets drew a more elegant 
simile from the large-eyed antelope or gazelle, which has not es- 
caped Lord Byron. 

Her eyes’ dark charm ’twere vain to tell ; 


But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well. 


Vor. HI.—18 
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140 Rapid Spread of Influenza. 


The brilliancy of the eye, and its appearance of fullness, de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon its form, and on the magnitude 
of the eye-ball; but still in no slight degree upon the closeness 
and amplitude of the eye-lashes, and the diameter of the pupil. 
It is the eye-lashes only over which art possesses any power—the 
perfection of which, as we have seen, may be increased by a very 
simple process. But this is not all—the oriental beauties have, 
from time immemorial, practised the art of darkening the 
eye-lashes with a pigment, which is applied to the hairs them- 
selves, and to the skin at their roots, while a small streak of it is 
often extended outwards from the exterior angle of each eye. 
Although we are far from recommending this practice to our fair 
readers, yet it has certainly a very imposing appearance when 
artfully performed. It is said to give a brightness and beauty 
to the eyes, altogether inconceivable, making even the plainest 
little grey eyes appear full orbed, and piercingly dark. Upon 
ourselves, we confess that the effect in these cases would be en- 
tirely lost, from the moment we became aware of the artifice 
by which it was produced. ‘Though admirers of beauty, we 
should prefer a pair of eyes possessed of a very moderate 
portion of it—“ but speaking of modest thoughts and intellect 
refined,” to all the charms these organs can acquire from arti- 
ficial means. 


RAPID SPREAD OF INFLUENZA. 


We borrow from a small work, just published,* the following 
notice of the great and rapid diffusion of the influenza :— 


“ Of all the known epidemics, the influenza is the one which 
extends itself the most quickly and to the greatest distance. In 
all its various visitations.it has either occurred simultaneously 
over a whole continent, or has spread with an amazing rapidity 
from one country to another, until finally every portion of the 
habitable globe is included in its circuit. Passing the widest seas, 
it has attacked the inhabitants of opposite continents, who had 
not the slightest intercourse with each other. Its effects have also 
been traced at sea as well as upon the land. At the same time 
that the inhabitants of the country from which he had sailed, or 
to which he is destined, are attacked with the disease, the sailor, 
in the midst of the ocean, thousands of miles from any shore, feels 
its influence. 


* “An Account of the Origin, Symptoms, and Cure of the Influenza, or Epidemic Ca- 
tarrh; with some Hints respecting Common Colds, and Incipient Pulmonary Consumption. 
Philadelphia, Henry H. Porter, 1832.” 
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* Jn 1782, the fleet of Lord Anson sailed for the coast of Hol- 
land, and that of Admiral Kempenfelt for France. The crews 
of both fleets were in perfect health at the time of sailing; but 
in the same month, almost in the same week, both were attacked 
very generally with the influenza, so much so that the latter 
fieet was obliged to return home for want of hands to man it.” 

“In 1781 and ’82, the influenza appears to have shown itself 
first in China, and to have spread through Asia into Europe, from 
whence, crossing the Atlantic, it extended itself, in the ensuing 
year, to America, the whole continent of which it traversed, from 
the Canadas to Peru, illustrating another observation respecting 
epidemics, that in countries subject to them, the vitiated atmo- 
sphere is often in an ascertained direction. ‘The fever which in 
1809, 1810, and 1811, afflicted the districts adjacent to the 
Pyiney mountains in the East Indies, travelled with a certain 
degree of regularity in one quarter from north to south, and in 
another quarter from south to north. 

“In its several visitations in this country, the epidemic has 
generally made its appearance in one of the eastern states, and 
has extended southward along the seaboard, with more or less 
rapidity. In 1807, however, it appears to have shown itself first 
in New York, spreading thence, as from a centre, in every direc- 
tion. It reached Canada in October, and extended to the western 
and southern states, and even to Havana, in the course of three 
months. The amazing rapidity with which it diffused itself over 
the whole country, resembled more the fleetness of the wind than 
the natural course of a disease: almost the entire population of 
a city, town, or neighbourhood, became in a few days subjected 
to its influence; and as is seldom incapacitated’those affected by 
it from pursuing their ordinary occupations, it was common to 

observe in every street and place of resort, such coughing, hawk- 
ing, and w heezing, as to interrupt conversation; while in public 
assemblies, the voice of the speaker, itself scarcely audible from 
the hoarseness produced by disease, was completely drowned by 
the coughing concert kept up by his auditory. In its occurrence 
during the present winter, nearly the same phenomena have 
been observed; very shortly after it made its first appearance in 
Philadelphia, most of the inhabitants of the city and surrounding 
country, were affected by it to a greater or ‘less extent, while 
subsequently it has attacked the inhabitants of nearly every part 
of the United States. Some months previously to its appearance 
here, it prevailed extensively in a very severe form in London 
and various other parts of England. 

“Some idea of the quickness with which the disease extends 
itself from place to place, may be formed from the foregoing 
statements, and the following additional facts. 

“In 1732, the influenza made its appearance in Edinburgh, 
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about the 17th of December, having previously been epidemic 
in Saxony, Hanover, and he neighbouring states of Germany in 
the month of November. 

“In 1733, it commenced at London and in Flanders during 
the first week of January; at Paris, about the middle of the same 
month; and in Ireland, towards its termination; at Leghorn, 
about the middle of February, and at Naples and Madrid near 
the end of the month. This same year it made its appearance 
in America, about the middle of October, being, as usual, first 
observed in the New England states. It was soon sihareneds 
prevalent in the islands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, and in a few 
months is said to have extended to Mexico, and to Peru. 

“In 1789, the influenza made its appearance first in New 
York, in the month of September, and was prevalent during the 
same mortth 1 in Philadelphia ; soon after, it spread over the whole 
of the eastern and southern states, and to the army in the north- 
western territory, under the command of General Wayne. The 
first appearance of the disease in the island of Jamaica, was on 
the 20th of October, about one month after its occurrence in 
Philadelphia. At Grenada it appeared in November, and at St. 
Lucia, towards the close of December.” 


REVERSE OF THE PICTURE. 





—‘“ Tuen to turn from the bright side of the picture to the dark one. To 
The huts where poor men lie, 
where the elegancies and amenities of life cast not their glow, 


But frosty winds blaw in the drift 
Ben to the chimla lug, 
upon shivering groups who have but little defence of fire or clothing from 
its bitterness. Where no light laugh rings through the room; no song 1s 
heard; no romantic tale, or mirthful conversation circles amongst smiling 
faces and happy hearts, but the father, 
Ill satisfied keen nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretched on his straw himself lays down to sleep, 


While through the rugged roof, and chinky wall, 
Chill on his slumbers piles the drifty heap.—Burns. 


When the mother sees not her rosy and laughing children snugly consigned 
to their warm, soft beds, but contemplates with a heart deadened with the 


iniseries of to-day, and the fears of to-morrow, a sad little squalid crew 
around her, who, instead of pleasures and pastimes, know only wants and 
evils which dwarf both body and soul. Where, perhaps, illness has super- 
added its aggravations, its pains and languors to a poverty which renders 
the comforts and indulgences of a sick room the most hopeless of all things. 
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These are the speculations to enhance our fireside pleasures, and to make 
those pleasures fruitful; linking our sympathies to the joys and sorrows of 
our kind, and arousing us to a course of active benevolence.’”* 


GOOD WATER—NEW YORK. 


We received, some months back, a copy of the memorial 
addressed by the Medical Society of New York to the Common 
Council of that city, recommending the adoption of suitable mea- 
sures for having a supply of pure water for the inhabitants. 
The request for us to insert this memorial, woved have been 
earlier complied with, but for its having been long mislaid. 
Omitting preliminary matter, we copy as follows :— 


“The impurity of the water now in use throughout the greater part of the 
city, is so very obvious to every one, that it would seem almost unnecessary 
to offer any analysis of it. The Society will therefore only remark, that it 
holds in solution a variety of elementary substances, which, when subjected 
to proper analysis, are found principally to consist of the sulphates of soda 
and lime, and the muriates of lime and soda. It is questionable whether all 
these saline substances exist already formed and are barely held in solution— 
for, by the process of analysis, the elementary matter becomes more con- 
centrated ; different particles are broughtin juxta position, which facilitates 
the formation of compound bodies. Hence it is certain that one at least of 
the compound substances, discovered by analysing the water of this city, is 
formed during the analysis. It is evident that such a variety of foreign 
matter held in solution, in the water we drink, may, under different cir- 
cumstances arising from different conditions of the digestive organs, produce 
highly deleterious effects. 

“In addition to the saline substances found in our water in such large 
quantities, there are a variety of other ingredients of a very offensive cha- 
racter. The infiltration of water thiough all kinds of corruptible materials, 
which must necessarily abound in every part of the city, renders it very im- 
pure. The water is so completely surcharged in many places with cor- 
ruptible matter, that in warm weather, a very few hours’ exposure to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, will make it offensive to the smell, an evi- 
dence of approaching putrefaction. 

“It is evident that water loaded with such a variety of heterogeneous ma- 
terials, must be almost entirely unfit for most purposes of domestic use. It 
is also evident that the active and offensive matter, with which the water is 
impregnated, must be to many persons highly injurious. That it is more or 
less so to every one, is undoubtedly the fact. To infants in particular, 
whose tender and susceptible organs are easily excited and thrown into dis- 
ordered action, it is a fruitful source of disease. Bowel complaints, of the 
most intractable kind, are frequently produced by it. In adults, a number of 
complaints are justly attributable to impure water. Strangers, when they 
tirst arrive in this city, are almost uniformly injured by drinking our water. 
It is true the human system can become accustomed and accommodated to 
almost any thing. It is nevertheless a fact, that a continued application of 
noxious agents, though the effect may be less obvious, will have a tendency 
to undermine the constitution and hasten its decay. We often see indi- 


* JIowitt’s Book of the Seasons. 
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viduals, confined in apartments where infectious matter 1s abundant, cori- 
tinue in tolerable health, whilst others similarly exposed would soon be de- 
stroyed. But is it not folly to infer, that because some escape acute disease, 
therefore such apartments are healthy? It is the same with respect to our 
water. Hundreds will affirm that it has never injured them; and at the 
same time it has, in conjunction with other causes, brought many to a pre- 
mature grave. 

“« Besides its directly injurious effects upon the system, we have a right 
to attribute other evils to our unwholesome water, which in a moral, as well 
as medical point of view, are of a serious character. Many persons are in 
the habit of mixing with the water, spirituous liquors in order to obviate its 
injurious effects. 'They hence acquire a habit of intemperance, which, su- 
peradded to the noxious quality of water, in process of time, brings on a train 
of complaints of the most disastrous kind. Unjustifiable as the practice un- 
questionably is, and highly to be condemned by every friend of morality, the 
plea ef necessity which these unfortunate persons will urge in their defence, 
will apply with powerful force against those who have the power, but have 
hitherto neglected to provide healthy water. 

“Our laws are very strict in guarding against the introduction of cor- 
rupted meat into our markets; and are yet perfectly silent with respect to 
the introduction of impure water. Every one must be aware, that pure wa- 
ter is as essential to health as untainted meat; and it is even more so, for it 
can be used ina greater variety of ways conducive to health. 

“Could an abundant supply of good and wholesome water be introduced 
into this city, so that every family might have as much as would be necessary 
for drink and all domestic purposes—could our streets be purified and kept 
clean, by frequent washing—could every family have a sufficient quantity 
fer ablution and bathing; the benefit resulting to the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants would be beyond all calculation, and infinitely outweigh any 
expense that might arise in procuring it. This great and gruwing city 
would then, instead of being reproached for an unpardonable neglect of one 
of the greatest blessings of life, advance with great rapidity, in population, 
and every thing calculated to elevate the character of man, and improve the 
health and consequent happiness of the people. 

“Tt is with the greatest humiliation and most unfeigned regret, that this 
society is compelled to admit the disgraceful inferiority of the moderns, in this 
respect, to those of ancient days. Every city that made any pretensions to 
civilization and the comforts of life, was abundantly supplied with water of 
the best kind. And we observe among those ruins which have withstood 
the wreck of ages, the only memorials of an unknown people, aqueducts and 
fountains, constructed with admirable skill and ingenuity, remaining as eternal 
monuments of the wisdom and intelligence of the people of former times. 

“ As members also of a free republic, enjoying the rights and privileges 
which a free and enlightened government affords, we are mortified in ob- 
serving how much more despotic rulers have, in many particulars, con- 
sulted the happiness and comfort of the people.—Most European cities have 
an abundance of pure water. So essential is this considered to health and 
convenience, that it claims the first attention of the legal authorities. 

“Although the Medical Society was principally induced to address the 
Common Council upon the subject of water, because it has an important in- 
fluence on the public health; they would nevertheless as citizens, leaving 
the question of the unwholesomeness of it altogether out of consideration, 
earnestly invite the attention of your honourable body, to the important ad- 
vantages that would result, to the growth and prosperity of New York— 
destined at no remote period to he the first city in the world—could it be 
furnished with an ample supply of good water. Without this, though her 
citizens could have every other convenience of life, their happiness would be 
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very much abridged. The Society therefore entertains no doubt but that 

the Common Council, renowned for their liberality and munificent support 

of every thing calculated to promote the public welfare, will immediately 

give the subject that consideration which it so eminently deserves. With 

2 impression, this memorial is respectfully submitted to your honourable 
y. 


Joun S. Bowron, M. D. S. W. Avery, M. D. 
Lewis Bevpen, M. D. D. L. M. Preixorro, M. D. 
Davin L. Rogrrs, M. D. A. P. Witson, M. D. 


At a meeting of the Medical Society, on motion, it was— 
Resolved, That the memorial be adopted, and transmitted to the Common 
Council, and also be published in the public papers. 


S. W. Avery, Secretary. 


SKATING. 


SxKaTina, says Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, is by no means a recent 
pastime; and probably the invention proceeded rather from necessity than 
the desire of amusement. 

It is the boast cf a northern chieftain, that he could traverse the snow 
upon skates of wood. We cannot by any means ascertain at what time 
skating made its first appearance in England, but we find some traces of 
such an exercise in the thirteenth century, at which period, according to 
Fitzstephen, it was customary in the winter, when the ice would bear them, 
for the young citizens of London to fasten the leg bones of animals under 
the soles of their feet by tying them round their ancles, and then taking a 
pole, shod with iron, into their hands, they pushed themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and moved with a celerity equal, says the author, to 
a bird flying through the air, or an arrow from a cross-bow; but some allow- 
ance, we presume, must be made for the poetical figure: he then adds, “at 
times, two of them, thus furnished, agree to start opposite to one another, at a 
great distance; they meet, elevate their poles, attack, and strike each other, 
when one or both of them fall, and not without some bodily hurt; and, even 
after their fall, are carried a great distance from each other, by the rapidity 
of the motion, and whatever part of the head comes upon the ice, it is sure 
to be laid bare.” 

The wooden skates, shod with iron or steel, which are bound about the 
feet and ancles like the talares of the Greeks and Romans, were most pro- 
bably brought into England from the Low Countries, where they are said to 
have originated, and where it is well known they are almost universally used 
by persons of both sexes when the season permits. In Hoole’s translation 
of the Vocabulary by Commenius, called Orbis Sensualium Pictus, the skates 
are called scrick-shoes, from the German, and in the print at the head of the 
section, in that work, they are represented longer than those of the present 
day, and the irons are turned up much higher in the front. 
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Some modern writers have asserted, that “the metropolis of Scotland has 
produced more instances of elegant skaters than perhaps any other country 
whatever, and the institution of a skating-club, about forty years ago, has 
contributed not a little to the improvement of this amusement.” The Lon- 
doner will, however, claim superiority for the exhibitors on the Serpentine 
river in Hyde Park. On one occasion, four gentlemen danced, if we may be 
allowed the expression, a double minuet in skates with as much ease, and 
more elegance, than in a ball-room. 











PHILADELPHIA VACCINE INSTITUTION, 


Established in the year 1822, with the approbation of Professors Physick, 
Chapman, James, Gibson, and Coxe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Doctors Monges, Harishorne, Hewson, Ec. Ec. 


The Subscribers to the above Institution, those practitioners who have for the 
last fifteen years obtained their supplies of Vaccine Virus from the undersigned, 
and the profession generally throughout the United States; are respectfully informed, 
that applications for Vaccine Virus will be attended to as usual, at all seasons of 
the year, and at one day’s notice, by the undersigned. 


JOSEPH G. NANCREDE, M. D. 
S. E. Corner of Walnut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
January 1, 1832. 


N. B. The Vaccine Virus can be safely transmitted by mail to any section of 
the country. 


JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION, 
Conducted by “ The Philadelphia Association of Teachers.”’ 


The first number of this work will be issued from the Literary Rooms, No. 121 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Office of the Journal of Health, on the second 
Wednesday in January, and will be regularly continued on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of every month, on a medium sheet, in quarto form, at $1 25 per 
annum. All Agents for the Journal of Health are requested to act as such for the 
above work. 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION, 


United with the American Journal of Education, conducted by William C. 
Woodbridge, assisted by several friends of Education. Boston, published by Car- 
ter & Hendee.. Terms $3 00 per annum, in advance. 


Subscribers in arrears—and, under the circumstances, they are more nume- 
rous than we had a right to expect—are requested to remit, without delay, 
their dues to the publisher, H. H. Porter, 121 Chesnut street. 





